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HIS PAGEANT is appropriate to 

civic celebrations, and is intended 
as a basis for open air production on a 
large scale; for such a production the 
Episodes may be much abridged with- 
out loss of dramatic effect. The Pro- 
logue and Epilogue are designed for 
chorus and orchestra. . 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


LaSalle’s voyage in the “Griffon,” the first sailing vessel to 
navigate the Great Lakes, may be said to have opened up the 
region to the white man. Fifteen years later Cadillac, having 
been appointed governor of Mackinac, clearly saw the natural 
advantages of a trading post on the great strait now known as 
the Detroit river, and after much delay obtained the necessary 
commission from the king. The future city was thus founded 
in 1701 with a population of about one hundred souls, artisans 
and soldiers. The governor, a brave, energetic, sagacious 
man, was also so imperious and passionate of temper that he 
caused much dissatisfaction and made many enemies, who at 
last secured his removal, although the change was probably 
considered a promotion, as he thus became governor of the vast 
territory of Louisiana. The little village on the strait con- 
tinued under French control till 1760, when New France was 
forced to give way to England, and the surrender of Detroit 
was dictated from Montreal. The indignant garrison placed 
on a high pole an effigy of a man’s head attacked by a crow, 
telling the Indians that the British commander’s brains would 
be scratched out as soon as he appeared. But discretion pre- 
vailed; Major Rogers entered the fort with a small force, 
meeting no resistance, and astonishing the Indians with his 
forbearance toward his prisoners. 


The newcomers, as a rule, were not as successful in gaining 
the Indians’ friendship as were the French, and two years 
later became the object of a powerful conspiracy under the 
noted Pontiac. The little settlement was saved from annihila- 
tion only by the timely disclosure of the plot to Major Gladwin, 
and that officer’s coolness and vigilance. The conspiracy suc- 
ceeded in massacres elsewhere, but failed to dislodge the “‘red 
dogs,” as Pontiac called them, and in a short time had broken 
to pieces. 


; — en wer wane 2 the village during the next 
ecade. re population continued mostly French, with } 
few English soldiers and traders, and had scarcely more than . 
curious interest in the development of the American Re rm " 
tion, which seemed far away in the east. During the oe ‘the 
British governor Hamilton, known to Americans as the “Hain 
Buyer,” with his associate Dejean, ruled with a high hand, 
often exceeding his authority, and coming into collision with 
the military commander. Hamilton and Dejean are promi- 
nent in history principally because of the scalping parties which 
they encouraged. They were indicted for illegal acts and 
summoned to Montreal, but owing to the unsettled times were 
finally released. In 1779 both were captured by the Amer- 
icans under George Rogers Clark, taken to Virginia as prison- 
ers of war, and because of their record treated with unusual 
severity. Dejean finally obtained liberty by taking the oath 
of allegiance; Hamilton refused to do so and remained in jail 
till exchanged. 


The treaty of peace was signed in 1783, but Detroit remained 
in possession of the English for thirteen years longer. At last 
difficulties were adjusted; General Anthony Wayne and Col- 
onel John Hamtramck arrived with a small force, and Detroit 
began to be an American city. History has little to say 
regarding details of the transfer, but it seems to be established 
that the Americans and the British authorities in Detroit and 
at Fort Malden met upon terms of courtesy and consideration, 
although independence had not been established and the seeds 
of another war had already been sown. We may well imagine 
that the peace of the intervening years may have given 
patriots on each side of the border a vision and hope of the 


future, 


“When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags 


are furled 


In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


14 — >. 2 
ck a tale 


PROLOGUE 


SCENE 


An August afternoon in the forest, a wide opening in which 
leads to the river bank. At one side an Indian encampment: 
braves engaged in smoking and gaming, old men busy with 
picture writing and making bows and arrows, women stringing 
wampum, cutting leather for moccasins or preparing food. A 
sudden wind arises, indicated in swaying branches and river 
waves. 


VOICES OF AIR 


Far in the solitudes, leagues afar, 

A whisper constrained us. 

Was it a message of peace or war, 

This Voice that enchained us? 

Hither we gather with speed—with speed— 
Arising, descending— 

Brothers and sisters, ah, tell us the need; 
Say what is impending! 


FOREST VOICES 


Nay, for we know not, 

Though all of our hemlocks were filled with it; 
The hearts of the cedars were thrilled with it; 
Yet we can show not 

The meaning; we scarcely have heard 

The sound of a word. 

It was as a motion, a trembling, 

A stir of assembling 

In Earth—or in Sky; 

But who called us—and why? 


RIVER VOICES 
In the waters it found us; 

It seemed to surround us 

As with a net in our valleys below; 
Yet what do we know? 

Was it not a great Hand 
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Upraised in command? | 

A white Hand, compelling 

Each one from her dwelling | 

To meet with the Voices of Air 

And of Forest; perhaps to prepare 
For a new thing and strange, 

Some wondrous and magical change! 


FOREST VOICES 


What change may be nigh 
In Earth or in Sky? 


VOICES OF AIR 


For uncounted days has the glory 
Of sunlight illumined the place. 


RIVER VOICES 
And what of the unending story 
Of night, with her moonlighted face? 


FOREST VOICES 
Yet listen—a murmur—a quiver! 

O Voices of Air and of River, 
Hearken and hush till we hear it! 

Do we welcome or fear it? 


(The distant singing of sailors is heard. Indians crowd to 
the river bank in curiosity and alarm). 


VOICES OF AIR 


Lo, there it approaches—a bird 
Or a monster—the Thing that we heard! 


RIVER VOICES 
Not a bird, though his wings are outspread; 
"Tis a demon, a dragon instead. 


He is cleaving the waters with speed and might, 
Leaving a furrow of green and white. 
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FOREST VOICES 
Ah, see where a birch tree, seeming 
To rise from his shoulders, is 
Bereft of all branches and b 
Save that high in the air 
Two arms are extended each side 
As it claiming the wide 
Dominions of Earth and of Sky; 
The deep and the high! 


vleaming, 
are, 


(The singing gives place to the chanting of priests). 


RIVER VOICES 
‘Tis the Hand that we felt; ‘tis a Force 
That may turn us all out of our course. 


VOICES OF AIR 
Fast hither it drives; look again; 
There are faces and figures of men; 
But the skin of their bodies is fair, 
And strange are the garments they wear. 
Is the day of the Red Man done 
And the day of the White begun? 
What are these Voices drawing near? 


RIVER VOICES 
Woven of strength and joy and fear! 


FOREST VOICES 
Yet wait—it is nigh—it is here! 


SAILORS CHANTEY 


Jean a-sabots he lives ashore; 

W ay-o-way-ah!l 

He has a wife and children four; 
Way-o-way for Jean a-sabots! 


Jean a-sabots has aches and pains; 
W ay-o-way-ah! 
But he never gets wet unless it rains; 
Way-o-way for Jean a-sabots! 


[3] 
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A PINE TRER voicn 
They found me in the silence of the forest, 
The fragrant shadows 

Where the wind voices whisper and are still, 
Waiting an answer. 

Suddenly, stroke after stroke resounded 
Against my knees, and my heart was 
They laughed as they heard it, 

For they are men of power. 

At the last they brought me low; the 
Stripped me of all my 
Yea, and they flayed 
Dragg 


filled with trembling. 


y overcame me: 
leaves and swaying branches, 
my body of its sweet bark, 

ing me down to the waters sorely wounded, 
So have I now become but a bone 


Of the great bird they have builded: 

I bear the mighty wings 

That he opens and folds at his pleasure. 
Never again 

Shall I hear the deep whispers of forest; 
A Voice that is deeper and stiller 

Holds me as with a hand, and I know 
That I may not choose but serve him. 


SAILORS’ CHANTEY 


Jean a-sabots came up the stair; 
Way-o-way-ah! 

He went down with the mal-de-mer; 
Way-o-way for Jean a-sabots! 


AN OAK TREE VOICE 


They found me where the storms 

Shout aloud in their labors; 

Where the lightning glimmers and strikes 
Sudden, fiery and fierce. 

Me they surrounded and summoned 
With quick ringing blows to their service, 
Till I bowed my head to the victors. 
Groaning, crashing, crushing I fell 
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Till prone on the quivering earth. 

Ah, but their weapons are keen! 
They have reft me of all my beauty; 
All my children are torn from my side; 
Yea, and my body is cleft, 

And the fibres of my steadfast heart 
Torn apart and across. 

I am become the body of a bird 

Not to be shaken by danger; 

And a Power holds me closely, firmly, 
Saying, “Thou shalt obey him, 

Even the White Man, thy master.” 


(The “Griffon” sails into view, bearing Robert Cavalier de la 
Salle, Henry di Tonty, Father Hennepin and their companions). 


SAILORS CHANTEY 


Jean a-sabots eats all he handles; 
Way-o-way-ah! 

When he is sick he buys four candles; 
Way-o-way for Jean a-sabots! 


(A gun is fired in salute, at which the Indians cry out in great 
excitement, discharge their arrows at the ship, and run back to the 
forest shelter. LaSalle and others extend their arms in token of 
friendliness). 


A BIRCH TREE VOICE 


They found me on the margin of the forest, 
Dreaming in sunlight of the days to come. 

Mine was not strength’of the oak, nor the high silence of pines; 
It was my part to give light. 

Men of grave faces approached me; 

They took me away from my home; 

Yet not with violence or unneedful blows, 

But reverently and with a hushed demeanor. 
Sharp was the parting from my roots, that clung 
To the earth home, ever unchanging; 

Keen was the air when they drew away 

My delicate garment of green. 
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But now L rejoice; [am filled 

With the high song of servants. 

T was not chosen for tempest or strife, 

But as a herald of days to be; 

For now I know it was as a white tree 

They laid their hands on me; 

Because of a Man white-souled above all others, 
Who on a tree gave up his life 

For lesser men, his brothers, 


(Father Hennepin begins to sing the Te Deum, 


joined by the ship’s company, who fall on their k 
great cross of birch wood). 


in which he ig 
nees, facing q 


TE DEUM 
Te deum laudamus, 


Te dominum confitemur; 
Te aeternum patrem, 
Omnis terra ueneratur! 


(The “Griffon” continues her course up the river and disap- 
pears.) 


VOICES OF AIR, FOREST AND RIVER 


We must give of our glory to Man; 

We are part of a Purpose and Plan. 

He will take of our strength to his need; 
From our treasure his children will feed. 
He is coming to claim as his own 

Our dwelling, our people and throne. 


For a new day has dawned, a new flag is unfurled; 
The West 1s awake—and the World! 


[6] 


EPISODE [ 


ruk FOUNDING OF THE CUPY 
1701 


a es 


PERSONS 


Chevalier Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac. 
Antoine, his son. 

Captain Alphonse de Tonty. 

Lieutenants Dugué and Chacornacle. 
Surgeon Henri Belisle. 

Pére del Halle, Recollet. 

Pere Vaillant, Jesuit. 

Jean Fafard, [nterpreter. 

French soldiers, woodsmen, artisans. 
Indians. 


SCENE 


An Indian encampment in the evening: the savages idly 
enjoying themselves with songs, stories, gaming, etc. around a 
fire. An Indian grandmother walks slowly about, with a 
pappoose, crooning a lullaby. Shouts are heard in the dis- 
tance; then their messengers return from a journey, bearing 
peace belts. The assembly joins them in singing and dancing 
around the fire. They stop, astonished and listening, as a 
trumpet call comes to them. The call is repeated, nearer and 
nearer, and accompanied by a drum beat. The savages hur- 
riedly grasp their weapons. At length the bushes are parted 
and Cadillac appears, followed by his men. They pause at 
sight of the Indians, and Cadillac laughs aloud. 


Capittac: Faith, Alphonse! ’tis a warlike array. What 
shall we do? 


“ r r re i . 
De Tonry: Best have a care, methinks. Speak to them, 
lfafard. 


Capititac: Tush, man! there is no such haste. How say 
you, Pére Constantin? 


—_— 
~I 
———— 
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yop Hanir: We are bidden take no thought for our life: 

DAF seemed ; 

wherefore let us plant the Cross, come what may, 
With vour assistance, Brother Vaillant? 


Capiutac: Very gsood. Would all men were of your 

mettle! Give me the flag, Antoine. (He plants the 

standard in the earth and draws his sword). Tp the 

name of France, we here take possession of this land, 

and set up our standard, declaring it to be the rightful 

dominion of His Majesty, King Louis the Fourteenth. 
Amen. Vive le Roi! 


Aut: Vive le Roi! 
DucuE: Yes—vwell, somebody must use the eyes the good 


God has given. To the grass, men! 


ANTOINE: Mon pére! 


(The French suddenly drop on hands and knees as the Indians 
discharge a flight of arrows at them. Cadillac and the priests 
alone remain standing and are unharmed. The priests set up 
the Cross while Cadillac picks up one of the arrows, breaks it in 
two, and throwing rt away offers his hand to the principal chief). 


Capituac: Here, now, Jean Fafard! Say to them that we 


are their friends; come to hunt and fight and fish with 
them. 


Cuacornacte: A little eau de vie would help if we had it; eh, 
captain? 


De Tonty: Yes, but commend me to Monsieur Gunpowder. 
Bid the men fire their guns in the air, Lieutenant. 


Ducuk: Comrades, attention! Fire in the air! 


(The men discharge their pieces and the savages cry out im 
alarm, falling flat). 


Capiutac: To the devil with you, Alphonse! what do you 
mean? Put up your weapons, children! What does 


he say, Fafard? 


[S$] 


rt 7. tex 
6 Fe 
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ANTOINE DE LA MOTHE CADILLAC 
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Favarp: He says it is good; he wil] St 


noke wij 
he beseeches you will send away t with you, But 


he thunderbirds, 

Capittac: And well he may. Sound without 
of little use to any of us, Tell him, 
naught to fear; that the great King 
father. Stay—I was near forgetting. 
Antoine, Des Rochers and the rest of 
the trumpery for them. 


sense will be 
Jean, that he has 
of France is his 

Go to the boats, 
you, and get out 


Det Haute: Will you not first pay homage to the Cross? 


CADILLAC: O—aye; your pardon, father. Knee] down, men 
By the bones of St. Jean! what do you fear? Begin 


father; and we will cry Amen as there were an army of 
us. 


(Pere del Halle offers a prayer, followed by Pére Vaillant, at 
the conclusion of which the men respond “‘Amen”’ and hastily 
rise, some hurrying away to the boats. Cadillac continues mak- 
ing friendly advances to the Indians, assisted by the interpreter. 
In a little while the soldiers return, bearing gay-colored cloth, 
beads, bells, medals, etc., which are distributed to the admiring 
natives, and with which they ornament themselves, soon forming a 
singing and laughing procession). 


Bruiste: A brave show, truly. But, Monsieur Lieutenant, 
the good priest may take no thought for his life, per- 
haps; very well, some one else must do it for him, and 
I was ever regardful of men’s stomachs. Can our 
new friends give us somewhat to eat, think you? Our 
supplies are near gone, and I shame not to say that I 
am hungry. 


Ciuacornacte: Faith, ’tis well spoken! Ask them, pen 
As for me, I could eat whatever they have, be it snake 
or sturgeon. 


Fararp: The chief says there is more than enough rd - 
He desires us to follow to his lodge. Shall we ; 
Monsieur le Commandant? 
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CADILLAC: Aye, we will follow; but let them all go before: 
I will have none on our flank or rear. Now form the 
column, captain, and in Heaven’s name remember we 
are at peace. Listen, children! This is to be your 
home. Tomorrow we will mark the bounds of our fort 
and church, and every man’s house and land. The 

s will help us maintain our ground against 


savage 
ain their friendship first. 


England only if we g 
are sounded; and the French march out 


(Trumpets and drums 
singing “Vive le Rov”). 


in the rear of the Indians, 


VIVE LE ROI 


Grand’ Dieu sauve le Roi! 

Grand’ Dieu venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 

Que toujours glorieux 

Louis victorieux; 

Voye ses enemis, 


Vive le Roi! 
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EPISODE II 


MAY DAY 
1708 


PERSONS 


Captain De Tonty. 
De Mersac, colonist; Pierre Roy, coureur du bois. 
Dr. Belisle, surgeon; Fafard, Interpreter. 
Afterward 
Cadillac, Mme. Cadillac and their two sons, Antoine 
and Jacques. 
Pierre Chesne, colonist. 
Pére de la Marche, successor to Pére del Halle. 
Mme. de Tonty. 
The Red Dwarf. 
Soldiers and villagers. Indians. 


SCENE 


The interior of the stockade, at one side of which 1s the house 
of Cadillac. A sentry patrols the path close to the palisades. 
Enter De Tonty, De Mersac and Belisle, meeting Fafard and 


Roy. 
Fararp: Bonjour, messieurs! Geezhig neen way din! 
De Tonty: Cease your pagan jargon, man, till it is needed. 


De Mersac: And amen say I! Why should one fill his 
mouth with mud on a May Day? 


Fararp: Nay, I was but saying, ‘tis a fine, clear day. 


Roy: Ha, ha, messieurs! you are well met. Jean gives it to 
you in the tongue of Le Pésant, that is all, since Le 
Pésant is not here to speak for himself. 


De Tonty: Roy, you are the ten crooked fingers of Satan. 


Roy: Not I, in faith! I wonder how he escaped. But the 
priest will tell you I am in church every Easter. 
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BELISLE: And striking hands with the red devils every oth 
day. " 

FararD: What would you? One must live. And how els 
shall one pay dues if he has naught to pay with? 


Ror: Aye, that is it; tell us that. 


Beuiste: Nay; tell me, first. You speak of Le Pésant, who 
killed Pére del Halle and La Riviere. What know you 


of him? 
Ror: Ha, ha, ha, my dear doctor and father confessor! [| 
know—that he is an Indian. 


De MERSAC: And more? 
Ror: Aye, more; I may marry his daughter. 
De Tonty: If the commandant permits it. 


Roy: O the commandant! always the commandant! Hark 
you, captain: I was here before any of you. Shall I bow 
down to the son of an advocate as he were the king? 


De Tonty: Beware, my fne falcon! There are bigger birds 
than you. And we are all vassals of Monsieur C adillac 


here, whether we like it or no. 


Beviste: ‘Whether we like it or no.” I have heard men 
say—draw closer, friends—1 have heard men say they 
would they were back ‘n France, and will desert as soon 


as may be. 


Roy: Ha, ha! that ‘s no secret; our little Grande Monarque 
himself knows that. 


that his 


Fararp: But this he does not know, mayhap: 
p—king in 


faithful and loving captain would be—mayha 
his stead? 


Dre Tonty: You lie, Jean Fafard! 


De Mersac: Nay, nay, put up your sword! 
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Rersie: Vor God's sake, men, remember we are all in the 
same canoe! And ask yourself, Alphonse, if Jean has 
not shot a fair arrow? 


De MeErsivc: Where there are no mirrors, one sees his own 
face but seldom. 


ye Tonty: What mean you? 


ye Mensac: IT mean—listen, friends: all of you. Do we love 
this dragging of plows, this sentry duty, this five livres 
today and ten livres tomorrow, that the commandant 
may live like a king? Why, no. What then? 


Dre Tonty: Then— 


BeLisLE: You are as well born as he; your wife is the equal 
of his. And howe’er it be, you are better liked by the 
savages. Is it not true, Fafard? 


Fararp: Aye, ‘tis true. And if the captain will but keep 
that sharp tongue in its scabbard I will march with him. 


BELISLE: Why, now we are all friends again. How say you, 
Pierre Roy? 

Ror: Whether I be a devil or no, eh? Ha, ha! I was ever 
a lover of plain speech, and so I say this: we are all 
friends of the good captain because we all hate the good 
commandant. Is it not so? 


FararD: There is truth in that, too. 
Roy: Bien! And Le Pésant’s daughter is with us. 


De Tonty: How is that? To what end may a squaw be 
used? 

Roy: You have heard of the Nain Rouge? Good! Well, 
our Grande Monarque here fears the little Red Dwarf, 
tis said. And for today’s frolic, she is dressed as the 
Nain Rouge. 

De Tonty: May the devil fly away with you and your Nain 
Rouge together! ’Tis the folly of babes. 


BELIsLE: Nay, but my good captain— 
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lye Tot) Hush, TP pray you, L hear them coming, I take 
yout ands, arn a1) 

yy Menace: Here they come, mavpole and all. We must 
mingt with the mM. dance and sing. 
“Vive la France et vive le Row! 


Heaven has led us to our home. 


Is. singing and bearing the 


may pore, follow ed by Peére de la Marche, Pierre Chesneé an 


ather milagers. eold vera and Indians). 


hniter a crowd of boys and gir 


CHANSON D'ARRIVEE 


Sunlight shines and wavelets dance 
As we near our journey s end; 
Here we find another France, 
Muay she prove another friend! 
Mighty forests, cease your frown; 
Smile upon us from your shade! 
Gentle heavens, looking down, 
May we feel your love and aid! 


PERE DE LA MARCHE: Peace, my children; one may not sing 
always. Now, my son, it is for you. 


(Pierre Chesne advances, hat in hand, and knocks on Cadillac's 
door, which is opened by a serrant. He inquires for the master, 
who at once appears, accom panied by a notary, and followed by 
Madame Cadillac, Antoine and Jacques, and by Madame de 


Tonty, who carries a French flag.) 


CHESNE: (Kneeling): Monseigneur du Detroit, Monseigneur 
du Detroit, Monseigneur du Detroit, I bring you faith 
and homage which I am bound to pay you because of 
my fief which I hold as a man of faith. And I hereby 
declare that I will pay my feudal and seignorial dues in 
due season, demanding that you accept me therefore in 


faith and homage as aforesaid. 
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CADILLAC: Monsieur Pierre Chesne, your faith and homage 
“are accepted, and your declaration of feudal and seig- 
norial service. The notary will duly record the matter. 

And now what have we here? 


De Mersac (approaching, hat in hand): By your gracious 
favor, and on behalf of Monsieur Chesne, we would 
plant a maypole before your dwelling. 


CaprtLAc: It is granted. 


PRE DE LA Marcue (advancing, and lifting his hand): Let 
us invoke the blessing of Heaven on the day. 


CapiLtLac: Amen! 
(All kneel in prayer, at the conclusion of which a gun is fired). 


Capittac: Now, Marie, ’tis your part to affix the flag. 
Fasten it firmly, ’tis an ill omen if it falls to the ground. 


Tue Rep Dwarr (unseen): Ha, ha, yes! An ill omen, truly! 
CapiLtLac: Who was that? 
(A pause.) 


PrrrRE Roy: If your worship please, the voice was like 
Father Vaillant. 


Capittac: Body of Satan! Let no man remind me again of 
the meddling Black Robe! I am well rid of him. Who 


was it? 


Mme. Capituac: His ghost, mayhap. You offended him. 


Capituac: Thérése, you are but a woman. Some one is 


mocking me, and it shall go hard with him, by Sainte 
Anne! 


PERE DE LA Marcue: Nay, my son, ’twas a most unearthly 
voice. ‘There be demons as well as angels, and it may 


well be the voice of the Red Dwarf, whom some aver to 
have seen. 


VILLAGERS: The Red Dwarf! 
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Capitiac (drawing his sword): The saints presery 


> a ; (° i 
him but show himself and his stature shall] MS! Let 
> . e . % CCH 
than itis! Meantime, to your place, Marie he lesy 


wats. 


(Mme. de Tonty ties the flag to the pole, which i 
raised, to the tap of the drum). a en lonely 


Capittac: Now, my children, vive le Roi et vive lp France! 


(Cheers and hand-clapping). 


Capittac: Trés bien. The flag was raised without a touch 
of the soil. Let us further exorcise this evil spirit by 
watering the pole. Alphonse, you and Henri Belisle be 
our spigot masters, and if we have another cheer in our 
wallets, let it be for l’eau de vie. 


ALL: Vive l’eau de vie! 


(Cups and goblets are passed about, and all drink the king's 
health, pouring the remaining drops about the base of the pole). 


PhrRE DELA Marcue: And now, my children, to your singing 


again. 
“Sunlight shines and wavelets dance.” 
(The villagers dance and sing around the maypole). 


Breezes whisper from the shore; 
Birds are singing, yet unseen, 
All the weary journey’s oer, 
Here the grass is fresh and green. 
Sweeping shores of le Detroit, 
Here we land, nor longer roam, 
Vive la France et vive le Roi! 
Heaven has led us to our home. 
through the crowd): 
too! Eh, Monsieut 
? Ha, ha, ha! 


Ture Rep Dwarr (appearing suddenly 
Ha, ha! Your home, is it? Mine, 
Dieu on the platform there, how say you 
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r. 
ean 


Capituac (hastily composing imself): Wh: 
now, father? \ or if 

PéRE DE LA MARcHE: One would say, tis no tim 
making. The spot is cursed and will n 


reconsecrated. 


[ @2 } & ih And let u ; h We 
“x yo eo 4 L. ae €. f\ : 
and wavelets; . et i t be | fe nd 








INTERLUDE 





(Two Heralds of the Unfolding Days advance, 
the Spirit of Liberty). accompanying 


I Heraxp: So King Louis lays his hand 
On the pagan Indian land; 
And the gods of stone are broken; 
And the Cross—of Christ the token— 
Planted aye to stand. 


IJ Heratp: Homes are built and trade begun; 
Year by year the tribes are won 
To a friendship and alliance 
That shall bid their foes defiance; 
And the Founder’s work is done. 


Tue Spirit or Liserty: What is that speck in the far blue 


sky? 
Close to the sun it seems, so high; 
Minute, but a motionless majesty— 

‘Tis an Eagle! 
Ah, does he know, is it his to guess 
That an unborn race shall yet possess 
The land beneath him everywhere? 
A race whose destiny lies bare 
To the wondrous Power that holds him there, 
Poised in the pure and brilliant air, 
Waiting the hour when he shall be 
The sign of its sunward energy; 
Whose every man may come to see 
Man’s right to himself; as the Eagle free 


And as regal! 
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, SODE III 


DE R T O ENG 


Captain De Beletre, Fr e ench 0 of fice er, 
Captain Barrager, Frer nc ch of ff hice cer. 
Lieutenant Baby, F neh 0 fice er. 
Major Robert Rogers, Engl ish sh office eT. 
Captain Campbell, English pi 
Lieutenant Leslie, English oficer. 
Lieutenant McCormick, English officer 
Pontiac, Indian chief 2 | 
Makatépelicite, I ndian ae i 


4 mee Pa bene ba 
The interior of the For . the garrison é assembled under 
near the gateway; Captain De Beletre reading a letter. 


em Atri. 


dians looking on with ri0s 


Dre BELETRE: LU S Ul A ast ao LY ’ f frie! nds. q Nngiawa Le 
es ie ae 


Dre Bare ee i , ) a ith but conf irms ot 


a vay $A 
Du Qu 


quis has ve en 
has falle e: be —wha 


\ ry ) 
th | i, ; ) j 


~ 


Lim & 
You mi 3t AKC, Capt 


? Ps eR 2 1. gg FL 
‘ VY OFTrOciic 
4.6 SR J 

rs 





Dr BevetreE: Useless, my friend. Your French 


fath 
Montreal has buried the hatchet. pee 


Baspyr: And must we submit without striking a blo 


" : W for 0 
country? That is hard, captain. Ur 


De Bevetre: Listen, comrades and friends. 
would it be for a handful of men, withoy 
assistance, to resist the whole power of 
sides, a soldier obeys the orders of his ge 


Of what avail 
t possibility of 
England? Be- 


neral. 


BarRAaGER: True, my captain; yet it is a bitter draught. And 
what shall we do now? Nothing more than idly await 
their coming? 


De BELETRE: They are but a half mile away, perhaps. Yet, 
let us put off our melancholy. Lieutenant, have you no 
song to cheer the men’s hearts? It is but Fate that has 
humbled us: wearenot cowards. How say you, men? 


SOLDIERS: Yes, yes! Vive le Roi! To the devil with the 
English! 


Basy: Shall it be the “‘Chantillon,’’ comrades? 


Sotpiers: Yes, yes! the ‘“‘Chantillon!” 


CHANTILLON 


Now France is menaced by the foe, 
And filled with war’s alarms. 

Chantillon from his bride must go; 
He takes her in his arms. 

‘God guard thee, dear; calm every fear 
And bring me back to thee. 


We march to fight for home and right, 
For France and victory !”’ 


SOLDIERS: Vive la France! 


De Beterre: 


Vive la Patrie! 


Nay, listen: calm yourselves, comrades; 
they are approaching, 


(English drums are heard in the distance). 
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Re_erre: Your hands, gentlemen. It may be we shall 
)p DELI = 
vr oon be separated. 


‘ : b ' ° e 
BARRAGER: Aye, but Fortune’s wheel will turn again, 


may- 
hap. 


Bany: At all events, Monsieur Rogers shall see no tears. 


De BetetrE: Attention, comrades! 
face! Present arms! 


Double file! About 


(The English draw nearer; fifes and drums playing “The 


British Grenadiers.” The detachment in charge of Lieutenants 
Leslie and McCormick arrwes at the gate). 


LesiiE (to De Beletre): I have the honor to inform you, sir, 


that Detroit is now in the possession of His Majesty, 
the King of England. 


De Beretre: I am well aware of it, monsieur: having 


already surrendered. Will you enter and receive our 
submission? 


McCormick (aside to Leslie): On guard, lieutenant: it may 
be a trick. 


Lestrz: Nonsense; they are already afraid. And the major 
and the captain are behind us. 
Through the gates—forward! 


F (The English file within the enclosure; Campbell and Rogers in 
é rear), 


Column attention! 


Pontiac (aside to De Beletre): Listen, my brother; they are but 


few. Bid your young men shut the gates, and we will 
put them all to the knife! 


Rocers (to De Beletre): I thank you, monsieur; you have saved 
much trouble by yielding peaceably. You may tender 
your swords and pistols to Captain Campbell, and your 


lieutenants will do the same to mine. That is well. 
And now 


we will lower your colors, unless you desire 
to do it, 
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De Bevetre: Truly, monsieur, without sword 
have little other use for my hands. But I 
lowered my flag to anyone, and were jt 
would fight you. 


OF pistols | 
Never have 
Permitted I 


Roaers: I well believe it, sir. 


(The French flag 1s hauled down in silence, and with, u falls q 
wooden effigy of a man’s head attacked by a crow), 


Rogers: What sort of puppet is this, monsieur; to scare the 
birds withal? 


Dr Beterre: Your pardon, captain; I had forgotten. 


Rogers: Ha, ha! and so had I. They told me you had pro- 
mised the savages you would scratch my brains out 
in this fashion. Well, monsieur, the time is not yet. 
Here, Makaté, give it to your children to play with. 


MaxkatepeticitE: Ugh, ugh! Crow is Englishman; head 
Frenchman. 


Rogers: It may beso. Now, lads, we’ll raise the banner of 
merry England. 


(The English flag is raised with cheers). 


Pontiac: Englishmen are braves. You are but few, and 


you have conquered without fighting. When do you 
kill them? 


Rocrers: They will not be killed. Nor you, my friend. 
Remember, we have smoked the calumet together. 


Pontiac: Not killed? 


Rogers: No; it is the will of the Master of Life, who made 
the world and gave it to the English. 


De BEtetre: Monsieur, we are ready, with but one request. 
We desire to kiss our flag, and that we may sing ‘Vive 
le Roi” as we march out? 
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Rocers: Why—so—’tis an empty token. Your flag repre- 
sents but a sputtering candle. But have your will, 
monsieur. 


(The French crowd around the banner, pressing it to their 
hearts and kissing 1t). 


Rocers: Now, monsieur, Captain Campbell succeeds to 
your position. You will hand him the plan of your 
fortification and the list of your stores. Very good. 
Now you will defile upon the plain without, where your 
men will ground arms. After that you will bein charge 
of one of my licutenants for the march to Philadelphia. 
Are you ready? 


De Beretre: Yes, monsieur. Attention, company! About 
face! Trail arms! Double file, close order, march! 


(The French file out of the fort, followed by the Indians, and 
singing, ““Grand’ Dieu sauve le Rov’). 


Rocers: Why, lads, we know of better words than those, to 
that air. Strike up there, fifes and drums, and we will 


follow. 


(They pass out, singing, ‘‘God Save the King’). 
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EPISODE IV 


GLADWIN AND PONTIAC 
1762 


PERSONS 


Major Henry Gladwin. 
Captain Campbell. 
Lieutenant McDougall. 
Lieutenant MacDonald. 
Sergeant Heatherly. 
Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas. 
Soldiers and colonists. | 
Indian chiefs and braves. 


SCENE 
The interior of the fort, a sentry pacing the ramparts. Camp- 
bell and McDougall gazing through loopholes. At one side of 
the enclosure is the Indian Council House, whose interior 1s 
shown. The garrison enters the open space, fully armed. 
Major Gladwin appears and mounts the parapet to address 
them; they fall in line and present arms at the command 0 


MacDonald. 





Guapwin: Men, you have heard rumors of an Indian con- 
spiracy. I believe it is true. I expect Pontiac and 
some of his rabble will pay us a visit this morning a2 

attempt a massacre, and for this you must be well pre 

pared. Your principal officers will be with me 12 the 

Council House, but you will be formed into a lane from 

the gate to the doorway. As Pontiac enters yo" ee 

present arms. He and his chiefs are not to be hiner 
but you will carefully await any signal which may 
given by my orderly. Should that signal be gives. 
drummers will instantly beat the charge and yo" 

bring your pieces to a ready. We shall not * 

there is need, but they must learn to fear us. 

sergeant, you may open the gate. Remember, 
we are here for the honor of England. 


Now 
men; 
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Own guns. And what Gouj, ms inside, with their 
though pie ©Culn said is true, Frenchman 


CAMPBELL- That they have filed off their §un-barrels? 


MacDonatp- If that is SO, Is it wel] to allow so many to 
enter? 


GLADWwIn: Yes, lieutenant, it is well. We are Englishmen, 
Prepared and not afraid. Let us teach fear to as many 
of the rabble as we can, whether they be Indians or these 


lying monsieurs, their allies. 
But some of the French are our friends. 
er- 
True, captain; a few like Navarre and Baby p 
Well, sir? 


CAMPBELL : 


GLADWIN: 
haps; not many, 


(Enter Heatherly). 
; ‘ri , sIr 
Heatrurrty: Pontiac has arrived, s 
: ! arty 
GLapwin: Admit him, and his p 


(Exit Heatherly. A pause). 
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Giapwix: Have your weapons ready, gentlemen Ty 
- — DFT 
-! Ma> 


be needed suddenly. 


‘Enter Pontiac, who remains in the dooncay 
regarding the officers). Pour 
Poxtiac: Why do I see so many of my father’s soup 

_ ~" > #0GRZ men 
wonder arms: 


Giapwin: It is for exercise and discipline. I see the chies 
e - m ie = St 4 
bears a peace belt. Will he enter with his companions? 
ns? 

Seat yourselves as ye will. 


-/ - 


(Pontiac and hiz blanketed followers cautiously enter, and 
after some delay zeal themselres on the ground, facing the oficers. 
Weatherly stations himself in the doorway. After a pause Pon- 


liar T1sZe4)- 


Postiac: English fathers, your children have come because 
they not understand. When Major Rogers took away 
French brothers, he said it was the will of Master of 
Life. We said, it is good; we will make new chain with 
English, long and strong. But Englishman has cheated 
red brother many times; he sells him flame waters ti 
he is drunk; then he gets land, and his foot 1s heavy on 
fur scales. Our young men have been eager; they say. 
“Dig up hatchet!” But [ say, “Wait; we will counel! 
with them.” There are dark clouds in sky, but Enz- 

The chain of friendship 


lishman can blow them away. 
lean it and bnightes 


has been dragging on ground; we ¢ 
it; by this belt we otfer—to you—agaln. 


(He holds up the belt of wampum in his right hand: then fakes 
the lower end in his left. Gladwin drops his hand, as f ca" 
lessly, on his sword-hilt. Heatherly whirls about and shoals LM 
signal to the men without, which is instantly anancered by drum 
and the rattle of arms. Pontiac pauses in amazement, and run 
a warning gesture restrains the other chiefs who hare half risen ® 
alarm. He slowly seats himself). 
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GLADWIN: Chief, vou have brought a peace belt, but your 
face, as L see it, is painted red and black. Your people 
have killed and scalped Englishmen whenever you 
thought it was safe. [have heard much of your chain 
of friendship and seen but little. I know there are some 
bad Englishmen and some good Indians; so I say, be 
assured your father’s hand is broad and heavy for the 
punishment of all who make trouble, but those who are 
truly our friends shall find their sky fair and clear, 


The major rises, followed by his officers. The Indians regard 
them uneasily, and turn to speak to each other. In a few mo- 
ments Pontiac rises, followed by the others. They cluster together, 
speaking in low tones: then Pontiac proudly turns and strides 
‘oward the doorway: the other chiefs follow in single file and in 
silence, save for the tap of adrum. The braves in the fort follow 
the chiefs. As the last Indian disappears Heatherly closes and 
bars the gate, and the garrison relieves its feelings with cheers and 


laughter, snatches of song and pantomime, finally dispersing at 
each side of the enclosure). 
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EPISODE V 


THE RULE OF HAMILTON 
1776 


PERSONS 


Henry Hamilton, Lieutenant Governor. 

Philippe Dejean, Notary and Justice of the Peace. 
Captain Lord, Commandant. 

William Lamothe, a volunteer captain. 

Jonas Schindler, a silversmith. 

Nancy, a negress. 

Villagers. 





SCENE 


Ste. Anne Street, looking west; the church at the right side; 
the citadel containing the barracks and commandant’s house 
in the background, beyond the first line of pickets. Enter 
Dejean and Lamothe in conversation. 


LamMorHE: You are in some danger in this matter. 
Drsean: Not at all. The governor is with us. 
Lamorue: But not the people. 


DrsEAN: The people—bah! Shall we mind the barking of 
curs? 


Lamotur: Look you, sir; this fellow Schindler was acquitted 
a week ago by your own jury, and you have kept him 


in gaol ever since. Right or wrong, the people are in 
ugly temper. 


DEJEAN: Pray, what would you have me do? 
(Enter Nancy.) 
Nancy: Mista Dejean! 


LAMOTHE: Let him out, at least. 
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LEIEAN: Very good, And after that? 
Naxev: O Mista Dejean! 
Derean: Hold your tongue, you black beast! 


Vavotne: After that you might arrange—an_ accident— 
which would put him out of the way. 


Nancy: Mista Dejean, is you gwine hang him? 


DeyEAN: Hang who—Schindler? Who the devil put that in 
your head? 


Nancy: Huh! you don’ rememba how I hung Mista 
Con’tineau, jus’ fo’ you? He, he! he cluck jus’ like 
a chicken. An’ I ain’t hung nobody since, Mista 
Dejean. Kin I hang Mista Schindler? 


DryEAN: Begone, you black imp of Satan! You and 
Constantineau ought to be in hell together! Away, I 
say ! 


(Strikes at her and she runs away). 


LaMoTHE: They would be together if you hadn’t pardoned 
her to act as executioner. 


Desean: Well, nobody else would do it. 


LamotHE: Monsieur Dejean, if I have dirty work to do—and 
I usually have—I do it myself. I’ve brought in as 
many scalps as anybody. 


Desean: And been well paid for them. But that isn’t your 
work; ’tis the governor’s orders. 


Lamorux: And yours. 
(Enter H amilton), 


Haminron: Good day to you, gentlemen. Not quarreling, 1 
trust? What is ‘the governor's orders?” 


Desean: W hy, scalps instead of prisoners. 
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Hamiuton: Very true. I know nol what we should do with 
prisoners, Sealps cos! less and give no trouble. And 
the rebels have brought it on themselves. 


Lamorne: No question of that, sir. These Virginians are 
filling the land like rabbits while we talk about it. Put 
them all to the knife, I say; men, women and children. 


Hawiron: You are right. ’Tis not war, but we must defend 


ourselves. 
DesEax: But we began to speak of Schindler. 
Hamitton: What of Schindler? 
Deyean: What shall we do with him? 


Hamitton: My dear justice of the peace, and notary, and 
clerk, and treasurer, defender of the faith, and I know 
not what else, your jury says that he did not substitute 
pewter for silver. Very good. What then? Schindler 
has written injurious letters to Montreal. That 1s 
different. He must write no more. 


DesEAN: How may we help it? 


Haaitton: Have him drummed out of the fort and left to 
shift for himself. 


DesEAN: Suppose he joins the Virginians? 


Hasutton: Very well; Lamothe will then become belies 
acquainted with him. "Tis a fine head of hair you 
would win in that case; eh, Lamothe? 


Lamorue: Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! "Twould be but 4 race 
between me and my savages. Shall I get the guard au 
drum, sir? 


Hamiuron: Yes; the sooner the better. 
DeseaN: Here is the key. 

(Exit Lamothe. A bugle call is heard: then a com pany at me 
ulars, headed by Captain Lord, enter and march through the 9 


’ , vad- 
into the citadel. The captain and governor exchange forma 


o i- 
ulon), 
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DrsEAN: The great captain seems in poor health this even- 
ing. 


Hamitton: I would he were, Philip. 


Desean: Very good, sir. But you are the governor? 


HaMILTON: Aye, and he shall learn it. 


Here comes your 
prisoner. 


(Enter a guard of volunteers, with fife and drum playing the 
“Rogue's March.” Schindler is in the center, gagged and bound. 
He is followed by a few drunken Indians and negroes, including 
Nancy, and a number of children, hooting and laughing. The 
children are followed by several villagers with sullen and angry 
faces: they stand aside during the remainder of the scene. La- 
mothe enters leisurely in the rear). 


Nancy: (to Lamothe): He, he, he! Mista Dejean, he pah- 
don me ’cause I steal an’ bu’n down a house, an’ he done 
put Mista Schindler in gaol fo’ nutt’n. He, he, he! 


Deyran: Silence, you black fool! You'll be the next one. 


Lamorug (to Hamilton): You see, sir, a silversmith cuts but 
4 poor figure on the march. 


Haminron: Aye, captain, I would he knew as little of writing. 


Desay: At any rate, one may not write with bound hands. 


Farewell, Monsieur Schindler, and may the devil take 
you! 


(The priest 


ips . ““" Passes across the stage and enters the church, his 
thro sae ‘n prayer. The guard and their prisoner disa ppear 
vay the gateway, but the fife and drum are abruptly stoppe 


a sha 
sharp command). 


Ham 

‘“TON: What is the meaning of this? 
Day . , 

PAN: Has the captain taken it upon himself— 


b Captain Lor 


° ' ® : ‘ r) 
cen d appears in the gateway with Schindler, ho ha 


relieved of his bonds). 
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Lorp: Sir, I warn you, you are going too far. 
HAMILTON: What do you mean, Captain Lord? 


Lorp: You are using your power as atyrant. This man has 
committed no crime. 


Hamitton: What’s that to you, sir? Are you the governor? 
Lorp: Nay, but your malice shall not pass beyond this gate. 
HaMILtTon: Pray, who will prevent it? 

Lorp: The garrison. 


Hami.tton: By the Lord, sir! Governor Haldimand shall 
hear of this! 


Lorp: He has already heard it. I despatched an express a 
fortnight ago, and the weather has been good. It means 
that either you or I will be relieved of this post, and I 
care but little which. 


DEJEAN: Sir, your impudence is astounding! You are nel- 
ther governor nor Justice. 


Lorp: True, Monsieur Dejean. But you who bear the 
names have filled your town with misgovernment and 
injustice. How say you, friend Schindler? 


ScHINDLER: I say this: I have been persecuted because I 
refused rum to that wretched nigger, who has some 
power over the monsieur here. That is all. 


Deyean: And enough. ’Tis a black lie, straight from hell! 
Lorv: Hold hard, Schindler! no fighting. 


Hamitton: We know of a better reason. +4 
sought to bring the authority of England into c 


ScHINDLER: The authority of England! Is it represented > 
Monsieur Dejean, a servile Frenchman 1p an Engh 
coat, with the brains and heart of a half-breed? 

us pleasure, _ 

ave the town: 


The fellow has 


ontempt. 


HAMILTON: Peace, fellow. Is it your gracio 
tain Lord, to permit the prisoner to le 
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Lorp: Aye, if he so desires. 


SCHINDLER: And he does. The wilderness is cleaner. 


Hamitton: Why, so. [ take pleasure in assuring you, sir, 


that I would not give a button for your ragged hide an 
hour after you leave us. 


ScHINDLER: Very good, sir. I believe your trade is not in 
hides, but in hair. Those rotting scalps in your cellar 
will not be forgotten. 


Hamitton: Away with you! Come, Philip, we will bandy 
words no longer. Leave him to Lamothe. 


LaMoTHE: Ha, ha, ha! The knife talks best, after all! 


(Exit Hamilton, Dejean and Lamothe together, as Lord and 
Schindler retire within the citadel. The gate is closed. The bell 
of Ste. Anne’s rings the Angelus and the villagers enter the church , 
muttering and shaking their heads). 
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INTERLUDE 


(The Heralds of the Unfolding Days with the Spirit of Liberty) 


Tue Spirit oF Liserty: Is it loss, or is it gain, 
That another king should reign? 
Is the sunlit day of freedom drawing nigh 
When a foreign yoke is bound 
Ever closer, till a sound 


Of the mighty, mad upheaval coming runs along 
the ground? 


I Heraup: Out from Massachusetts Bay 
And Virginia, far away, 
Rolls a wave of indignation such as nothing can allay, 
Till established in the van 
Are the common rights of man, 


And the world has learned the meaning of the word— 
American! 


and a flag is 


II Heratp: See—the foreign banner falls, 
floating free, 


From the summit of the masthead high, 
Striped with rosy red and white 

By the dawning of the light; 

With the singing stars of morning 

All the azure field adorning, 

For the Eagle has descended—with his sky: 
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EPISODE VI 


THE YOUNG DEMOCRACY 
1796 





PERSONS 


General Anthony Wayne. 
Colonel John Francis Hamtramck. 


Captain Porter. 
Lieutenant Allen. 
Madame Cicotte. 
Marianne Navarre. 
Julie Chene. 

Mary Wilkins. 
Soldiers and Villagers. 


SCENE 


The parade ground before daybreak. In the background, 
near a gate in the palisades, is the Indian Council House, 
lighted for music and dancing; the dancers seen through the 
open door. Marianne Navarre emerges with Captain Porter 


and Lieutenant Allen. 


——_Eew EE 


Porter: You are right, mademoiselle; tis too hot in that 


place. 


Marianne: Yes. But we came not out for that reason. 


Porter: For what, then? 


Marianne: Because I heard that you tw 
a duel this morning at the Springwells, 


o messieurs fought 
and in my honor. 


ALLEN: In your honor? 

It was you, lieutenant, 
k and I were very 
| has a wile and 


Marianne: Yes, or my dishonor. 
who said that Colonel Hamtrame 
happy together. And the colone 
children. 
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Pornven anion Wwe. mademorselle: ey Hao more, "Twre 


1 «trick him for that 
ALLEN And Twas to blame 
NL ARIANNE: Ah, non, Hon, cost vera. 
Ate Prive or ho, Iw ll never again helieve anything wrong 
of vou 


VM aRi ann? Or of the colonel? 


AiieN: Or of him. 


\ianranne: Ah, me, friends; there is an old story T may not 
tell. Yet—hush; draw back: here come some others. 


(Enter Madame Cicotte and Mary Wilkins). 


Maur, Cicotte: Ah, ‘tis so trés chaud—how you say—hot? 
Yes. But you spick of ze gret General Vayne? 


Many: Yes, madame, he ts great. General Washington 


depends on him; he trusts him. 


Mur. Crcotre: Ah, oui; he trus. Trés bien. Le sauvage, 
he trus’ him when he say, “I give present tomorrow.” 
Always tomorrow. So le sauvage, he call im “Gen- 
eral Vabang, General Tomorrow. Ha, ha, ha! Eh, 


ma chere amie? 


Many: But, madame, he cannot give if he cannot get. And 
our country is poor from the war. And the roads are 


bad. 


Mw. Cicotte: Ah, oui, oui. Yet before ze Americain, les 
Anglaises have bad road, but many present for les 
sauvages. Ah, les Anglaises! so ver’ beautiful men: 
so ver’ good dancer. I who tell you, ma cherie, I have 
dance’ with Colonel Englan’! 


Mary: With Colonel England? 


Mare. CrcoTte: Oui, with Colonel Englan.’ 5o tall, so ver 
tall. I mus’ tell you what Julie say. She say I so tres 
yrosse—Wwhat you call—fat? yes; we are good dance 
comrade. Ah, ha, ha! She is so droll, that Julie. 
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Viany: And you danced with a colonel tonight, too. 

Vine. Crcotte: Ah, bah! he is too short, that Colonel Ham- 
tram’. You know what one Indian call him? Le 
crapaud au cheval, yes. That mean le frawg, you 


know, sur le horse. 


Mary: Yes, I know. But he is to be in command after 
tonight. Did you know that he joined us because he 
loves liberty and because he admires General Wash- 
ington? Just like the Marquis de Lafayette. 


Mare. CrcottTE: Ah, oui. An’ he come here because he 
admire’ Marianne; n’est ce-pas? 


Mary: No, madame; he came because he was sent. Look— 
there he is now. 


(They retire as Hamtramck appears in the doorway). 


HamTrRaMcK: Mademoiselle Navarre! Is mademoiselle 
here? 


MARIANNE (emerging): Yes, colonel. 


Hamtramck: Ah, mademoiselle, you are constantly escaping. 
Here is your wreath. Have you forgotten that the 
general is leaving us, and that you, as Columbia, are 


to give him our farewell? 


Marianne: No, colonel; but I was making peace between 


two fighters. 


Porter AnD ALLEN (coming forward): We are the fighters, 
sir. She has made us friends again. 


Hamrramcx: Thank God for that! I can ill spare you- And 


rou 
since I know your record I am forced to — aoe 
fired at the trees. Ha, ha, ha! Give me a 


Mademoiselle, you are an angel of peace. 
an, a French woman. 


Martanne: Ah. no, colonel, only a wom Why not 


And your Columbia should be an A 
Marie Wilkins? 


merican. 
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\Lary (coming forward with Mme. Cicotte): Because we have 
been eavesdropping, though not meaning to. Ah 
Marianne, “tis you who have the charm that wins 
everyone; therefore you are Columbia. But colonel, 
must we go back to the house? It is so beautiful out 
here under the sky, with the sunrise coming. 


HamtRAMCK: You are right. Lieutenant, call them all out 


here. Madame, you gave me great pleasure tonight. 
I am but a poor dancer, I fear. 


Mare. Cicorre: Ah, oui. But ze gret fighter, colonel. 


Hamtramck: There is nothing great in fighting except for 
liberty and peace. 

Mur. Crcorre: Ah, oui. But your countree have attain 
those peace. 

Hamtramck: Yes, at last. May it be forever! And it is 


your country, too, madame; the country of everyone 
willing to live on equal terms with everyone else, rich or 


poor, of any nation. 


Mare. Cicorre: Ah, oui—equal term.’ Ze nigger who hol’ 
your horse equal term to General Vayne, nest ce-pas? 


Hamrramcxk: Well—it may be so—sometime. Here they 
come. 


emerge 


(The fort band plays ‘Hail, Columbia,” as the people j 
le 


from the Council House, General Wayne with Julie Chene; 
others following with talk and laughter. A guard with fife and 
drum forms in line at the rear. Ata signal from Mme. Cicotte, 
the music is suddenly changed, and the minuet 28 danced vm- 
promptu.) 


Wayne: Here are the deserters, Mademoiselle Julie, and 


they include the colonel himself. What should I do to 
them? 


Junie: Ah, general, but they will remain after you HBYE 
deserted us. 


Waynz: ‘True, mademoiselle. Yet I shall not forget YO" 


Juiz: And you will come again? 
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WAYNE: God knows; not I. I serve my country. 
AYNE: 


LLAMTRAMCK: General, as the last act of our farewell, Mr. 
s | 6 o ° * ® 
Peter Audrain has written some lines. Will it please 
you to hear them? 


Warne: Assuredly. 
HavrramcK: Mademoiselle Columbia? 


MARIANNE: Where may the hero’s home be found? 
Is there a spot of sacred ground 
Where he may dwell at peace? 

Not till the sunset of his life 
May he give o’er the patriot strife, 
And all his wanderings cease. 
Today he leads his warrior band, 
Tonight he sleeps with sword in hand, 
Tomorrow he departs. 
His name, as sung by voice and pen, 
Is music in the ears of men; 
His home is in their hearts! 
Columbia will ne’er forget 
Her Washington and Lafayette, 
Forsaking ease and gain 
To toil and bleed for all men’s right. 
And shining with no lesser light 
She views the soul of Wayne! 
Go then, brave soldier, at the call 
Of Freedom’s need in camp or hall; 
The sword within its sheath. 
The days of peace have come again; 
Take from my hands the love of men 
Entwined within this wreath. 
Columbia’s blessing on you rest 
And may her care be manifest 
In all the years to come, 
Till men shall truly understand 

hat Liberty pervades the land, 

nd Wayne shall be at home! 
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Wayne: I thank you, mademoiselle; I kiss your hand, | 


MME. 


know not what to do with the wreath, save J hang it 
about my horse’s neck. Friends, I have no ski] to 
reply in like measure; yet I would say, forget not the 
poor fellows whose names you will never know but to 
whom you owe as much as to the others. And remem- 
ber that peace is worth fostering, now that we have it. 
Forget not the courtesy of Colonel England as he ten- 
tered his sword to us, nor the consideration of their 
commissary at Amherstburg. Be not less generous than 
your former foes. And now, colonel, my horse is ready? 


CicotrE: T’ree cheer’ for General Vayne! 


(Cheers and applause). 


Hamtramck: One moment, my dear general; we have a song 


first. Lieutenant? 


(Allen comes forward and leads the company in singing). 


Out of the din of war 
Rises the Conqueror, 
Mighty of hand. 
Long by the smoke concealed, 
She who could never yield 
Raises her shining shield 
Over the land. 


From east to west the day 

Rolls the black clouds away; 
Gone is the night. 

As ancient deeps were stirred 

By the creative word, 

Once more that Voice is heard: 
“Let there be light!” 


O Land of East and West, 

Refuge for all oppressed 
In future days, 

For all thy strength to be, 

For labor laid on thee, 

With Peace and Liberty, 
Give thanks and praise! 
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The drum beats a long roll), 


aurramek: Your escort is ready, general. 
i ‘A 
vayve: Yes. You may give the word, captain. 


orveR: Company attention! Shoulder arms! About face! 
March! 


Phe guard marches out in single file to the air of “Yankee 


loodle,” which 1s taken up by the people as they follow. Wayne 
ni Hamtramck remain in the rear), 


VaYNE: Farewell, colonel. I leave you In command with 


a high responsibility. You will thank the people as I 
cannol do, And now—be vigilant and discreet as you 
are brave. We are young and weak as yet, and a 


moment of rashness may undo the work of years. 
Your hand, sir. 


‘They pass through the gate together as 


the sunrise gun is fired, 
ind the American flag 18 raised). 
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SCENE 
A glade in the forest; the river in the background. Enter, 
with music and dancing, the Children of Air, River and Forest, 
avelets and Forest Leaves. Each group 


as Little Breezes, W 7 
has its characteristic movement; then the dances are combined, 
after which enter the Voices of Air. 


Vorces or Air: We have toiled in the service of Man; 
He summoned and we have obeyed, 
From the day when he first began 
With his birds of battle and trade. 
O Voices of Forest and River, 
Appear and answer—attend! 
Shall we ever be thus: a giver 
Of power to an unknown end? 


(Enter River Voices). 


River Vorces: We have bent our heads to him; 
Our shoulders have felt his weight; 
And still to a purpose dim 
Our strength is consecrate. 
Come from the Forest, O brothers; 
Attend and answer—appear! 
Ye who have nourished the others, 


Why is the White Man here? 


(Enter Forest Voices). 


F 1D; 
OREsT Voices: He has come; he has conquered and slain; 


= sings where the silence has been; 
fe has opened our ancient domain 
nd the sunlight is entering 1n. 
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He has builded his house for all seasons, 
And carved an enduring trace; 

7ot how may we know of the reasons, 
The mind of the MasterrRace? 


(Enter the Spirit of France, with her children). 


France (to the music of the ““M arseillaise ’): 
There 1s a sound of blended voices, 
A questioning from Nature’s heart. 
While Man in sunlit freedom rejoices, 
Shall Nature thus remain apart? 
Shall Nature remain apart? 
The air is trembling with the glory 
Of unchained thought, of word and deed 
Whereon the soul of man may feed; 
The victories of song and story. 
Let the bells of Freedom ring! 
Rise and answer to her call! 
March on; march on; shout ye and sing 


Of Liberty for all! 
(Enter the Spirit of America, with her children). 


ic of the “Star Spangled Banner’’). 


America: (to the mus 
all cease; 


Let us then speed the day when oppression sh 
And everyone live as a friend and a neighbor. 
Sweet Liberty crowned with the fair flowers of Peace; 
And hand clasping hand 10 the Kingdom of Labor. 


(Enter the Spirit of England, with her children). 


FRANCE, AMERICA AND ENGLAND: 
Though it seem far away, let us toil as we P ray: d 
Let us sing as we march toward the dawn of this oil 


When the banners of Freedom shall all be unfur led 
the World! 


And the sun shall arise 00D the peace of 
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ENGLAND: (to the music of “God Save the King’). 
God save us, every land, 
Kept by thy mighty hand 
Righteous and free! 
May War’s fierce passion die; 
Tumult and battle-cry; 
Help us to reach the high 
Mountains we see. 


Lands of the Future! whence 
Princes and presidents, 
Lowly and high, 
In service intertwined, 
Shall all the nations bind : 
Gladly for all mankind 
To live or die! 


America, ENGLAND AND FRANCE (joining hands with the 
Children and Voices of Air, River and Forest): 


SO PEACE SHALL REIGN AT LENGTH, 

THRONED IN ANGELIC STRENGTH, 
SINGING AGAIN! 

PEACE RIGHTING EVERY WRONG 

THROUGH ALL THE AGES LONG; 

PEACE BRINGING BACK THE SONG: 
‘“GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN!” 
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